THEORY AND PEACTICB OF BANKING

them. Tie did not believe thab such would be the case. Now
was the best time to abolish this pernicious system, when so
many of the country bankers had failed

44. Mr. Secretary Peel was convinced that the root of the
evil lay in the monopoly of the Bank of England, and that if in
the year 1703 a set of banks had existed in this country on the
Scotch system it would have escaped the danger it was then
involved in, as well as the calamity which had just occurred,
In 1793 upwards of 100 banks had failed. In seven years, from
1810 to 1817, 157 commissions in bankruptcy were issued
against country bankers; in the crisis which had just occurred 70
failures had taken place. But, from the different ways of making
compositions, etc., the number of failures should probably be
estimated at four times the number of the commissions of
bankruptcy. What system could be worse, or more prejudicial
to every interest in the country, than one which admitted of such
an, enormous amount of failures ? Contrast what had been the
case in Scotland, under a different system. Mr. Gilchrist, a
manager of one of the Scotch banks, had been asked by the
committee of 1819 how many failures there had been in Scotland
within his recollection, and said there had only been one, that the
creditors had been paid 145. in the pound immediately, and finally
the whole of their claims. These facts were a strong presumptive
proof that the Scotch system, if not quite perfect, was at least
far superior to the one existing in England. The present system
of country banking was most prejudicial in every point of view*
He then described the terrible misery caused by the failure of the
country banks. He trusted that the institution of Joint Stock
Banks would place the currency on a firmer footing. He most
sincerely trusted that the great obstacle to the proposed institutions,
the want of a charter, would be removed. He hoped the directors
of the Bank of England would seriously consider what advantage
they would derive from refusing charters to these banks. He
himself could not imagine what benefit they would derive from it;
they no doubt had the right to prevent such charters being
granted, but he hoped they would refrain from exercising their
right. He eulogised highly the conduct of the directors during
the late crisis; he could not conceive it possible for any body